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Week Ending Friday, December 9, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on Soviet- 
United States Relations and the 
Upcoming Meeting With President 
Gorbachev of the Soviet Union on 
Governor’s Island, New York 


December 3, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

There’s a meeting in New York next 
week I’m looking forward to. I'll be getting 
together next Wednesday on Governor’s 
Island with the leader of the Soviet Union, 
Chairman Gorbachev. This will be our last 
such meeting, and I must admit that I 
would not have predicted after first taking 
office that someday I would be waxing nos- 
talgic about my meetings with Soviet lead- 
ers. But here we are for the fifth time, Mr. 
Gorbachev and I together, in the hope of 
furthering peace. 

And always in my mind, I go back to that 
first summit held in 1985 at a private villa 
on the shores of Lake Geneva. At the first 
of our fireside talks, I said to Mr. Gorbachev 
that ours was a unique meeting between 
two people who had the power to start 
World War III or to begin a new era for 
humanity. The opportunity for such a new 
era is there and very real. That isn’t to say, 
of: course, that that era is already upon us. 
No, too many fundamental differences on 
matters such as human rights and regional 
tensions remain unsettled between East and 
West. But it is to say that there is the hope 
of an era in which the terrible nightmares 
of the postwar era, totalitarianism and nu- 
clear terror, may diminish significantly and, 
please, God, someday fade away. Through- 
out the postwar period, this has always been 
America’s agenda: that the blessings of 
peace and freedom we know so well in this 
country will someday belong to every 
nation, to every people. 

Toward this end, the United States and its 
allies have, over the last 8 years, pursued a 
course of public candor and _ military 
strength, but also a course of vigorous diplo- 
matic engagement with the Soviets. And 


the Soviets have responded. The result has 
been progress on a wide series of fronts. 
First and most obvious, we have signed the 
first treaty in history reducing nuclear ar- 
maments, indeed, wiping out a whole class 
of U.S. and Soviet nuclear missiles. So, too, 
other arms negotiations are moving for- 
ward. In pursuing this cause, the Soviets 
must abide by past agreements. And in this 
regard, the Krasnoyarsk radar violation re- 
mains a significant problem. 

In the area of regional conflicts, we’ve 
seen a partial Soviet withdrawal from Af- 
ghanistan and a commitment to full with- 
drawal by February. In Angola, U.S. media- 
tion has led to a cease-fire and prospects for 
a political settlement and withdrawal of 
Cuban troops. In Cambodia, steps have 
been taken toward a withdrawal of Viet- 
namese troops. And in other regions, we 
have seen movement toward peace. 

So, too, in our bilateral relations with the 
Soviets, there has been movement toward 
wider exchanges between our two peoples 
that bring American and Soviet citizens in 
closer contact and communication. 

Finally, but most important, in the area 
of human rights, we have also seen 
progress. Yes, we welcome recent steps like 
an end to jamming of Western broadcasts 
heard in the Soviet Union. But we also are 
hopeful that talk of democratic reform and 
greater freedom for all the Warsaw Pact 
countries will become more than just talk. 
We hope, for example, for a day when the 
Soviet Union will permit the publication of 
the works of Solzhenitsyn or the day when 
the Berlin Wall will be no more. Yes, we 
want bold words of reform about political 
and religious expression to become more 
than just words. 

So, for all the progress and all the hope, 
the journey to this final meeting between 
Mr. Gorbachev and me at Governor’s Island 
has been a difficult one. And believe me, 
the journey toward better Soviet-American 
relations will remain a difficult one. Yet it is 
a journey that must continue beyond any 
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single President or term of office. And 
that’s why I’m particularly delighted that 
Vice President George Bush will be joining 
Mr. Gorbachev and me at Governor’s Island 
next week. 

Now, I’ve spoken many times about Vice 
President Bush’s foreign policy credentials 
and his long experience in this field. At 
every stage in the summit process, he has 
been at my side. No one is better versed in 
the details of Soviet-American relations or 
has a stronger foreign policy portfolio than 
our Vice President. 

So, while our get-together next week will 
not be a working summit with a formal 
agenda, you can be sure I'll be telling Mr. 
Gorbachev that George Bush represents 
change, yes, but also continuity; that he 
stands for firmness and strength and candor 
in the cause of freedom; that he knows inti- 
mately the essentials of the Soviet-American 
relationship; and that the American people 
do not want treaties for the sake of trea- 
ties—they want agreements that endure 
and help prevent wars as the world moves 
relentlessly toward a new birth of freedom 
for all humanity. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Remarks at a White House Reception 
for Kennedy Center Honorees 


December 4, 1988 


Well, we’ve already said good evening, 
but maybe I'll say it again. And welcome to 
the White House. For the past 8 years, I’ve 
had the pleasure of joining with the Kenne- 
dy Center in honoring those Americans—57 
now—whose contributions to our national 
culture have been more precious than the 
most precious assets and rubies. And so, this 
night is a time for reflection and nostalgia, 
as well as celebration of the five great 
Americans that we honor tonight. 

It was my great fortune to participate in 
the glory years of an unparalleled form of 
popular art: the movies. So, I know, both as 
a participant and spectator, the allure and 
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power of the performing arts. I know also 
how difficult it is to explain what it is that 
makes performing such an unforgettable ex- 
perience. There’s one other thing I know 
about performing: Performers are judged 
by a more exacting standard. And those 
who rise to the very top know with absolute 
assurance that no special favor, no special 
help, no special anything can account for 
their success. No, they’ve made it because 
the world has judged them and has judged 
their talents and their energies and has de- 
termined in the court of public opinion that 
they’re superior—or better than superior, 
that they’re great. 

Sasha Schneider, the word “great” has 
been applied so often to you that it seems 
redundant to use it here. But as President, I 
guess I have a prerogative. [Laughter] As a 
violinist, you have performed the works of 
every major Western composer with your 
fine and delicate touch, which can move 
with the starling brio of the “Flight of the 
Bumble Bee” or the languorous romanti- 
cism of Schubert’s “Death and the Maiden.” 
Conductor, teacher, organizer—you have 
shared your peerless understanding of clas- 
sical music in many, many different ways. 
This century would have been all the 
poorer without you, and we're all the richer 
for having listened and learned from you. 

And, Alvin Ailey, what can I say about 
you that has not already been said? You 
brought a new vocabulary to the dance, a 
vocabulary of sinuous grace and astonishing 
rhythmic variety. And like Sasha Schneider, 
you were not content merely to bring your 
bounties before us but also insisted on edu- 
cating others and bringing them before us 
as well. And the world of dance has been 
transfigured by your part in it. 

Roger Stevens is not a performer, but lit- 
erally thousands of performers owe their ca- 
reers to him. As a producer, he brought 
hundreds of plays to the boards, delightful 
musical comedies and difficult modernist 
works alike. He helped build a national cul- 
tural center here on the banks of the Po- 
tomac and was the founding father of the 
National Endowment for the Arts. I think 
it’s fair to say few Americans have done as 
much for the performing arts. 

And as a performer, the lovely and mys- 
terious Myrna Loy has always conveyed a 
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sense of great ease and comfort, as though 
she were possessed of answers to questions 
you hadn’t even thought of asking in the 
first place. [Laughter] She could play Nora 
Charles, the most sophisticated woman in 
New York, or she could play an oriental 
temptress, both with equal conviction. And 
she made it all look easy, which I don’t 
need to tell all of you is perhaps the most 
difficult chore of all. 

And then there is George Burns. George 
Burns—the only man in America that’s 
older than I am. [Laughter] The only thing 
I can’t figure out is how George manages to 
appear with Johnny Carson so often. I’m 
always in bed when he’s on. [Laughter] Se- 
riously, when you talk about George Burns, 
you're talking about one of the most re- 
markable Americans of our century, a living 
and breathing history of our popular arts, 
from vaudeville to radio to the movies and 
television. And for all I know, he’s even 
made a rock video or two. [Laughter] It’s 
almost an anticlimax that at the age of 92 
he’s got the number one best selling book 
in America right now. That book is about 
his late and great wife, Gracie Allen. And 
with his characteristic modesty, he probably 
thinks that half the honor being bestowed 
upon him belongs to her. But tonight, 
George, I have to say with all due respect 
to Gracie, this one is all for you and your 
breathtaking fourscore as an entertainer. 
You’ve given so much to America. You’ve 
gladdened so many hearts. We, all of us, 
thank you. 

I’m going to do something I shouldn’t do, 
I know, but I just have to do. This man—2 
years ago when he reached 90, a friend said 
to him, “Well, how did it feel to be 90?” 
And I have to tell your answer to him. He 
said, “In the morning I get up. I go down 
and out on the porch and get the paper. I 
look at the obituaries. And if I’m not there, 
I go in and have a cup of coffee.” [Laugh- 
ter] 

Well, George, and Myrna, and Roger, and 
Alvin, and Sasha, this night is yours. But it’s 
a night for all Americans to celebrate the 
glories that you’ve given us. And I can’t 
think of a better way to conclude my cere- 
monial role in these festivities than to pray 
that God may bless you and keep you all 
the days of your life. 


Note: The President spoke at 6:20 p.m. in 
the East Room of the White House, where 
he and Mrs. Reagan hosted the reception 
honoring the recipients of the 11th annual 
Kennedy Center Honors for lifetime 
achievements. Following the reception, the 
President and Mrs. Reagan attended the 
annual gala honoring the recipients at the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts. 


Proclamation 5918—National Drunk 
— Drugged Driving Awareness Week, 


December 5, 1988 


By the President of the Uniied States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The holiday season is a most fitting time 
to reemphasize that driving while under 
the influence of alcohol or drugs is danger- 
ous and irresponsible behavior that no one 
should engage in, tolerate, or permit. 

Again this year, citizens across our Nation 
are volunteering their time and talents to 
take part in ‘a week of observance to focus 
public attention on eliminating drunk and 
drugged driving. Public officials at all levels 
have issued proclamations, sponsored legis- 
lation, and appointed task forces; law en- 
forcement agencies have increased enforce- 
ment efforts; public and private organiza- 
tions have held safety campaigns; and citi- 
zens have sponsored programs to provide 
rides home from holiday parties. Actions 
like these bring us closer to the day when 
drunk and drugged drivers will no longer 
threaten our lives and our families. 

We can take heart from the results of the 
comprehensive year-round activities to stop 
drunk driving. In 1987, the proportion of 
motor vehicle fatalities in which at least one 
driver or pedestrian was legally intoxicated 
was 40 percent. That figure is down from 
46.3 percent in 1982. Another significant 
achievement was among intoxicated teen- 
age drivers, whose involvement in fatal 
crashes declined to 18.7 percent in 1987, 
down from 21 percent in 1986 and 28.4 
percent in 1982. 
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These notable gains give us hope and 
even more reason to redouble our efforts to 
stop drunk and drugged driving. This is no 
time for complacency. 

We must also realize that combining 
drugs and alcohol adds to the risk. Studies 
of drivers involved in accidents reveal that 
many use drugs—and that certain drugs, 
either alone or in combination with alcohol, 
contribute to crashes. We must all be aware 
of the safety risks of driving after taking 
drugs, including prescription and over-the- 
counter drugs that carry a warning label 
against driving. 

We can all help improve safety on our 
roads and highways by refusing to tolerate 
drunk and drugged driving; by always 
wearing safety belts, even for short drives; 
and by insisting upon prompt and effective 
action against alcohol- and drug-impaired 
drivers. 

To encourage citizen involvement in pre- 
vention efforts and to increase awareness of 
the threat to our lives and safety, the Con- 
gress, by Senate Joint Resolution 332, has 
designated the week of December 11 
through December 17, 1988, as “National 
Drunk and Drugged Driving Awareness 
Week” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim December 11 through De- 
cember 17, 1988, as National Drunk and 
Drugged Driving Awareness Week. I ask all 
Americans to show concern and not to 
drink or take drugs and drive or to permit 
others to do so. I also call upon public offi- 
cials at all levels and interested citizens and 
groups to observe this week with appropri- 
ate ceremonies and activities in reaffirma- 
tion of our refusal to tolerate drunk and 
drugged driving. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:35 a.m., December 6, 1988] 
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Proclamation 5919—Wright Brothers 
Day, 1988 


December 5, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Eighty-five years ago, above the sound of 
North Carolina’s pounding surf, above the 
chattering of the sea gulls and terns, came 
the sound of progress; for over the sandy 
dunes of Kitty Hawk flew the first self-pro- 
pelled, winged aero-vehicle. Hardly an im- 
posing sight, it barely rose above the shore; 
and, in size, it bore little resemblance to the 
jumbo jets that would follow. In power, ve- 
locity, and payload, it was also but a hint of 
what was to come. But that aircraft, aloft 
for only a few moments, held promise far 
beyond its modest dimensions and capabili- 
ties. Eventually that promise became reali- 
ty, yielding change that helped shrink the 
globe and bring the peoples of the world 
closer together. Rarely has mankind beheld 
an event foreshadowing such remarkable 
improvement for the benefit of us all. 
Today, we commemorate an idea that grew 
in the hearts and minds of the Wright 
Brothers, Orville and Wilbur, until it culmi- 
nated in the famous flight that blazed a 
path into the future for America and the 
world. 

The Congress, by a joint resolution ap- 
proved December 17, 1963 (77 Stat. 402; 36 
U.S.C. 169), has designated the seventeenth 
day of December of each year as “Wright 
Brothers Day” and requested the President 
to issue annually a proclamation inviting 
the people of the United States to observe 
that day with appropriate ceremonies and 
activities. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim December 17, 1988, as 
Wright Brothers Day, and I call upon the 
people of the United States to observe this 
day with appropriate ceremonies and activi- 
ties, both to recall the achievements of the 
Wright Brothers and to stimulate aviation in 
this country and throughout the world. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
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eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:36 a.m., December 6, 1988] 


Proclamation 5920—Year of the Young 
Reader, 1989 


December 5, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Reading is one of the most important ac- 
tivities any child can engage in, and poten- 
tially one of the most enjoyable too. For all 
of us, and especially for youngsters, reading 
is a key to past, present, and future—a path 
into virtually limitless treasures of knowl- 
edge and inspiration. Reading encourages 
wonder about the world, broadens aware- 
ness of others, and offers clues about the 
meaning of life. It helps transmit our cultur- 
al legacy and fosters inner resources of 
spirit, intellect, and imagination. Children 
and young adults need and deserve the gift, 
joy, and promise of reading, and a year of 
special national observance in recognition 
of this truth is most appropriate. 

Nurturing a love of reading in children is 
crucial for their personal growth and well- 
being and for the continued health and 
vigor of our communities and country. Now 
as always, America needs a literate and 
knowledgeable citizenry fully conversant 
with and determined to defend our herit- 
age of liberty and learning. 

We can all help young readers discover 
the blessings and the enjoyment that read- 
ing offers. Parents can read aloud to their 
children. Families and schools can make 
reading materials a familiar part of young- 
sters’ surroundings and can suggest regular 
visits to libraries. Educators and concerned 
citizens can redouble their efforts to ensure 
that students remain in school and that lit- 
eracy programs for people of all ages are 


available in their areas. Each of us can give 
young people the good example of reading 
ourselves. We can explain the freedom we 
Americans enjoy to read and write and 
study as we like. If we do all of these things, 
we will go a long way toward awakening 
among every young reader the understand- 
ing that reading is a thrilling, lifetime jour- 
ney into new worlds of adventure, history, 
heritage, and far frontiers. That will be an 
inestimable service to our Nation. 

The Congress, by Public Law 100-662, 
has designated 1989 as “Year of the Young 
Reader” and authorized and requested the 
President to issue a proclamation in observ- 
ance of this year. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim 1989 as Year of the Young 
Reader. I call upon parents and educators, 
librarians and publishers, interested private 
organizations and businesses, government 
officials, and all Americans to observe this 
year with appropriate programs, ceremo- 
nies, and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this fifth day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 10:37 a.m., December 6, 1988} 


Remarks Upon Departure for a 
Meeting With President Gorbachev of 
the Soviet Union on Governor’s Island, 
New York, and an Informal Exchange 
With Reporters 


December 7, 1988 


The President. | am delighted that later 
today I'll have the opportunity to welcome 
President Gorbachev to the United States 
and extend to him the hospitality and good 
wishes of the American people. As most of 
you know, our meeting today is under the 
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gaze of Lady Liberty, and I think that’s 
altogether appropriate. The quest for 
human rights and personal freedom is very 
much a part of the agenda of American- 
Soviet relations. And let me also say that, 
since they began in 1985, my discussions 
with President Gorbachev have been 
friendly, businesslike, and productive. And 
although our time together today will be 
brief, I welcome this opportunity for a final 
meeting between myself, President Gorba- 
chev, and Vice President Bush that will 
demonstrate the continuity of the process 
we first put in place at Geneva in 1985. 

The pursuit of peace is, of course, always 
in season. But I think it’s especially appro- 
priate that President Gorbachev should be 
here at this time of year, a time when the 
thoughts and prayers of all of us turn to the 
hope that someday nations and people from 
every part of the world will live in peace 
and harmony with one another. It’s for this 
reason that I journey to New York. 

And thank you, and God bless you. 


Soviet Military Reductions 

Q. Mr. President, what kind of troop re- 
ductions are being offered by the Soviets? 
Troop reductions by the Soviets? 

The President. Well, we're pleased to 
hear that—the fact that they’re thinking in 
that term. We, too, have thought in it, and 
the idea of bringing conventional weapons 
down and achieving a symmetry between 
us, I think, would be another great forward 
step. 


Yasser Arafat and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization 

Q. Yasser Arafat? 

The President. Well, we haven’t had time 
yet because he held his press conference up 
until just a short time ago in Sweden, and 
we haven’t had time to review what it is 
that he said there specifically. We’re look- 
ing forward to do that. 

I have to get going now. I can’t be late 
for my luncheon. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:55 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House. 
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Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee Reporting on the 
Cyprus Conflict 


December 7, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. Chairman:) _ 

In accordance with Public Law 95-384, I 
am submitting to you this bimonthly report 
on progress toward a negotiated settlement 
of the Cyprus question. 

I am pleased to note that the Cyprus in- 
tercommunal negotiating process is continu- 
ing under the auspices of U.N. Secretary 
General Perez de Cuellar. Numerous ses- 
sions were held ‘n October and early No- 
vember, and the Secretary General hosted a 
meeting in New York November 22-23 to 
review the progress of the talks. I commend 
the Secretary General and the leaders of 
the two communities for their determina- 
tion in striving for a solution to the conflict. 

Special Cyprus Coordinator M. James Wil- 
kinson visited Cyprus from October 24-26 
and consulted with the parties, U.N. offi- 
cials, and others. Mr. Wilkinson was encour- 
aged by the willingness of the two Cypriot 
leaders to engage candidly with each other 
in a discussion of very difficult issues and 
problems. The numerous meetings held in 
September, October, and November attest 
to the fact that a committed effort is being 
made to listen, understand, and move 
toward resolution of serious differences. Mr. 
Wilkinson also reaffirmed our strong back- 
ing for the continuation of the intercom- 
munal dialogue. 

The United Nations hosted an open house 
in Nicosia on October 24, which brought 
together members of the Greek and Turk- 
ish Cypriot communities. We continue to 
encourage personal contact between mem- 
bers of the two communities, which helps 
to foster progress toward a lasting solution 
on the island. 

Demonstrators on two occasions entered 
into the buffer zone. Such activities hinder 
UNFICYP’s efforts to maintain the peace on 
the island and place the U.N. Force in a 
difficult position. We urge the Cypriot com- 
munities to cooperate fully with UNFICYP 
in the execution of its mandate from the 
U.N. Security Council. 
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I would like to reiterate my admiration 
and appreciation for the efforts of United 
Nations personnel in Cyprus, particularly 
the United Nations Force in Cyprus (UNFI- 
CYP). The Force remains an important 
factor in maintaining peace in Cyprus, pro- 
viding an atmosphere of calm that permits 
the continuation of the search for a just and 
lasting solution to the dispute. Regrettably, 
the accumulated operating deficit for UN- 
FICYP continues to grow. The U.N. Secre- 
tary General now estimates that the short- 
fall will reach $167 million by the end of 
1988. I join the Secretary General in urging 
the U.N. member nations to help reduce 
this deficit by contributing to the Force’s 
operating budget. 

Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and Claiborne Pell, chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters 
December 7, 1988 


Soviet Military Reductions 


Q. Mr. President, what is your reaction to 
the—— 

Q. Is Gorbachev trying to drive a wedge 
between the U.S. and its European allies by 
offering all these troop and arms cuts in 
Europe? 

The President. 1 think that he’s sincerely 
dealing with the preblems that he has in his 
own country. 

Q. What do you think about the troop 
reductions, Mr. President? 

Q. What do you think, Mr. President, 
about reducing 500,000 men and 5,000 
battle tanks in Europe? 

The President. We've only heard the 
same as you’ve heard: that he has been sug- 
gesting doing something of this kind. And it 
remains to be seen whether this—— 

Q. Do you think that this will get the 
conventional talks underway? Is this the 


kind of dramatic step that could get the 
talks underway, sir? 

The President. We'll have to wait and see. 

Q. What do you think our allies will think 
of that plan to unilaterally reduce Soviet 
forces in the Eastern bloc? 

The President. Well, I'm sure they’ll—as 
we will—they’ll take it for what it is. 

Q. Is this giving them a very large propa- 
ganda advantage, since we are not prepared 
to make a similar kind of draznatic step, sir? 

The President. 1 don’t say that we’re not 
prepared. There have been no negotiations. 
This is a unilateral act on their part. But we 
have often discussed the idea of——- 

Q. Well, what are you going to say to him 
today? 

Q. Well, how will you react—— 

Q. When he—the big plan, how do you 
think you'll react to him? 

The President.—hear what has to be said, 
what he has said at the United Nations, 
which I’m going in to get briefed on now. 


Afghanistan 


Q. What do you think of a U.N. role in 
the Afghan settlement and moving up the 
deadline to January Ist, 1989? 

The President. 1 haven’t heard anything 
about that. February 15th is what we’re 
talking about in Afghanistan. 

Q. Would we stop supplying the guerrillas 
on January Ist in some sort of an agree- 
ment, as he has proposed? 

The President. Again, you're asking about 
things that we haven’t discussed as yet. 


U.S. Decision To Bar PLO Chairman 
Yasser Arafat From Addressing the 
United Nations 


Q. He said the Arafat decision was wrong, 
Mr. President. 

The President. Well, everybody’s entitled 
to their opinion. 


Note: The exchange began at 12:19 p.m. at 
Quarters One on Governor’s Island, NY, 
upon President Reagan’s arrival for his 
meeting and luncheon with President Mik- 
hail Gorbachev of the Soviet Union. A tape 
was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 
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Informal Exchange With Reporters . 
Prior to a Meeting With President 
Mikhail Gorbachev of the Soviet Union 


December 7, 1988 


Q. Mr. General Secretary, do you expect 
an American response to your troop with- 
drawal announcement, sir? 

President Gorbachev. 1 expect we're 
going to have a substantive meeting. 

Q. Mr. President, what are you going 
to—— 

Q. Mr. President, has he taken a propa- 
ganda advantage with his major proposal 
today? 

President Gorbachev. This is not serious. 

Q. President Gorbachev—— 

Q. What’s not serious? 

President Reagan. | think we have to go 
into our meeting, and I just want to say that 
I am looking forward to and very pleased 
with this fifth and final meeting between 
President Gorbachev and myself. We’ve ac- 
complished much; there are other things 
still to do. And I am also extremely pleased 
that Vice President Bush could be here for 
these meetings. And now I think we’d 
better go. 

Q. Mr. Vice President, can you tell us 
what you’re going to—— 

President Gorbachev. Let me add to 
what the President has just said. If we score 
any points, we can do it only together. If 
we try to score points alone, nothing good 
will happen. 


Note: The exchange began at 1 p.m. at 
Quarters One on Governor’s Island, NY. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
Soviet Military Reductions 
December 7, 1988 


Q. So, Mr. President, what do you think 
of the General Secretary’s proposal for 
troop draw-down in Europe? 

President Reagan. Well, that wasn’t a 
proposal. That was a decision that has been 
made. 

Q. And what do you think of that deci- 


sion, sir? 
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President Reagan. Naturally, I heartily 
approve. 

Q. Are you going to do the same thing in 
Europe for our forces? 

President Reagan. Well, there are going 
to continue to be conversations between us 
on that matter. But, certainly, I think that 
we certainly would adjust it if it would turn 
out that this left us with a superiority—and 
we don’t seek such a thing. 

Q. And, Mr. Vice President, your reaction 
to the decision. 

The Vice President. 1 support what the 
President says. [Laughter] 

Q. That’s safe. That’s mighty safe. 

The Vice President. Give me a ring on 
the 21st. [Laughter] 

President Gorbachev. One of the best an- 
swers of the year. [Laughter] 


Note: The exchange began at 1:42 p.m. at 
Quarters One on Governor’s Island, NY, 
following President Reagan and the Vice 
President’s meeting and luncheon with 
President Mikhail Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union. At the conclusion of the exchange, 
the two Presidents and the Vice President 
went to Liberty Village for a viewing of New 
York harbor. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters on 
the Meeting With President Mikhail 
Gorbachev of the Soviet Union 


December 7, 1988 


Q. Mr. President, tell us about the meet- 
ing. Are you pleased with the meeting 
today? 

The President. Very much so, yes. 

Q. What did you achieve? 

The President. The continuation of what 
we’ve accomplished so far and to continue 
under the next administration. 

Q. So, you’re very pleased then? 

The President. Yes. 


Note: The exchange began at 3:47 p.m. on 
Governor’s Island, NY. At the conclusion of 
the exchange, President Reagan returned to 
Washington, DC. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these re- 
marks. 
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Remarks to Members and Guests of the 
American Enterprise Institute 


December 7, 1988 


Thank you, President Ford, Jeane Kirk- 
patrick, Michael Novak, Irving Kristol, and 
Bill Butcher for those humbling words of 
praise. And thank you, Chris DeMuth, for 
the honor that you’ve bestowed upon me. 
But I think the honor you pay me is more 
truly due to everyone here tonight. For 
many of the ideas that animated our admin- 
istration can trace their ancestry to the 
pens and typewriters and word processors 
of all of you. 

Of course, it would be a massive under- 
statement to say I see a lot of familiar faces 
in this room. In fact, for a minute I thought 
I had stumbled into the White House mess. 
[Laughter] But then I remembered you 
don’t have to wear black tie in the mess— 
well, not until January 20th, anyway. 
[Laughter] 

But as you know, I’ve just been to New 
York and back for a meeting with Mikhail 
Gorbachev. We were joined by Vice Presi- 
dent Bush. Our discussions were positive 
and encouraging, as usual, and I was 
pleased by this opportunity to have a last 
meeting with President Gorbachev before 
leaving office. The discussion covered our 
entire four-part agenda with the Soviet 
Union, and we looked in particular at what 
had been achieved since our last meeting in 
Moscow and what still needed to be accom- 
plished in the future. I expressed to Presi- 
dent Gorbachev my confidence that the 
work we began together at Geneva in 1985 
will continue under the Bush administra- 
tion. 

You will not be surprised to hear that I 
particularly stressed the importance of 
human rights in U.S.-Soviet relations. I told 
the President that we Americans welcomed 
the changes that he has initiated in the 
Soviet Union, and we hope that much more 
will be done to benefit the Soviet people 
and also the relations between our coun- 
tries. We also reviewed progress in arms 
control, resolution of regional conflicts, and 
our bilateral relationship. I think we both 
expressed satisfaction in what we've 
achieved in recent years. But we also recog- 
nized that fundamental differences be- 
tween our countries remain in many areas 


and that determined efforts by both sides 
will be necessary in the months and years 
ahead to overcome such differences. 

Now, I don’t need to tell all of you what 
this may mean. It would be useless anyway, 
since over the course of the next few days 
I'll probably be reading immensely in- 
formed and pointed articles about what it 
means in all sorts of publications—{laugh- 
ter|—and they'll all be by people in this 
room. [Laughter] 

About the Soviet unilateral troop reduc- 
tion, I can only say that if it’s carried out 
speedily and in full, history will regard it as 
important, significant. And we did see histo- 
ry today: an American President and Vice 
President meeting a President of the Soviet 
Union under the gaze of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. Well, it’s something to remember. 

Now, all of this is testimony to a process 
that was begun in 1985 in Geneva—testi- 
mony, too, to the sacrifices of the people of 
the free world throughout the postwar era. 
So, while our hopes today are for a new era, 
let us remember if that new era is indeed 
upon us that there was nothing inevitable 
about it. It was a result of hard work and of 
resolve and sacrifice on the part of those 
who love freedom and dare to strive for it. 
Let us remember, too, at this critical junc- 
tion our responsibilities grow more, not less, 
serious. We must remain strong and free of 
illusion. For only by doing so can we reach 
out and embrace this new era and trans- 
form this hope of peace and freedom for all 
the world into reality. 

So, the meeting today was a time for re- 
flection and for continuity. Now, let me do 
the same with you and consider how we’ve 
done these last 8 years and whether we’ve 
done well. And I do mean “we.” We have 
come a long way together, from the intel- 
lectual wilderness of the 1960's, through the 
heated intellectual battles of the 1970's, to 
the intellectual fruition of the 1980’s. 

The American Enterprise Institute stands 
at the center of a revolution in ideas of 
which I, too, have been a part. Our ideas 
were greeted with varying degrees of scorn 
and hostility by what we used to call the 
establishment institutions. The universities, 
once the only real home for American 
scholarships, had been particularly unre- 
sponsive. And so, it became necessary to 
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create our own research institutions as 
places where scholars could congregate and 
important studies could be produced that 
did not kowtow to the conventional 
wisdom. And your institution’s remarkably 
distinguished body of work is testimony. to 
the triumph of the think tank. For today, 
the most important American scholarship 
comes out of our think tanks, and no think 
tan: has been more influential than the 
American Enterprise Institute. 

What we wanted was a chance to try our 
ideas out on the world stage. We have. And, 
my friends, I hope you’re as proud as I; 
because despite the naysayers and the con- 
ventional wisdom, the words of the pundits 
and the false prophecies of false Cassandras 
who proclaimed we could not succeed, we 
knew we were right. And I believe that, 
yes, we have been vindicated. 

And nowhere is that more true than in 
the realm of foreign policy. We came to 
Washington together in 1981, both as anti- 
Communists and as unapologetic defenders 
and promoters of a strong and vibrant 
America. I’m proud to say I’m still an anti- 
Communist. And I continue to be dedicated 
to the idea that we must trumpet our be- 
liefs and advance our American ideals to all 
the peoples of the world until the towers of 
the tyrants crumble to dust. 

Yes, it seems to me that we’ve been as 
one these past 8 years in an effort to estab- 
lish a foreign policy that stood in firm oppo- 
sition to the previous decade’s misguided 
attempt to place this country on what they 
used to call in the 1970’s the right side of 
history, by which those who used that un- 
pleasant Marxist phrase meant we should 
accept the dominion of our adversaries over 
large parts of the world. We said no. We 
said we must propound and advance our 
national ideals abroad and once again hold 
high the banner for what I will, until the 
breath is gone from my body, continue to 
call the free world. 

We promulgated a foreign policy whose 
fundamental basis was the truths all Ameri- 
cans hold to be self-evident: that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed 
by their Creator with unalienable rights; 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. We have done this not 
solely because we believe it is right but 
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because we know it is in our national inter- 
est to do so. 

A foreign policy based on our bedrock 
principles allows us to offer a practical solu- 
tion to the suffering peoples of the world, a 
means of achieving prosperity and political 
stability that all Americans take for granted 
as their birthright. What we're telling 
them—and their ofttimes recalcitrant lead- 
ers—is that they cannot achieve prosperity 
and stability through redistribution of re- 
sources or by taking up arms against a sea 
of self-inflicted troubles. We’ve seen how 
that last monstrous idea was worked this 
decade. The war between Iran and Iraq, 
whose initial aim was control over an oil- 
rich province, has done more damage to 
both countries than 10 plagues. 

No, we’ve told the world the truth we’ve 
learned from the noble tradition of Western 
culture, and that is that the only answer to 
poverty, to war, to oppression is one simple 
word: freedom. Now, freedom is not only a 
moral imperative for our foreign policy, it’s 
also—if I may use a word for which few in 
this room have much use—supremely prag- 
matic. [Laughter] For if there’s anything 
the world has learned in the 1980’s, it is 
that, as Alan Keyes has said, freedom works. 

That’s a historic lesson, because until very 
recently many intellectuals believed to the 
contrary. They supported political philoso- 
phies that argued for tyranny, and more 
particularly Communist tyranny. The claim 
was that these tyrannies worked better than 
freedom and were more equitable. These 
intellectuals believed that the people of 
Mao’s China, Ho’s Vietnam, Castro’s Cuba, 
and other Socialist utopias were actually 
happy to sacrifice their freedom for food 
and shelter and so-called literacy programs. 

These noxious ideas have not, to put it 
mildly, withstood the scrutiny of honest 
scholars and the testimony of those fortu- 
nate enough to escape from those national 
prison camps. Refugees have told us what 
diligent researchers at AEI were meticu- 
lously demonstrating: that where there is 
little freedom, there is little food; that 
where there is totalitarian indoctrination in- 
stead of education, literacy programs are a 
form of spiritual and psychological coercion; 
that in these countries, infant mortality is 
shockingly high and is getting worse; that 
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the poverty-stricken tyrannies of the 1980’s 
have only grown poorer and poorer; that 
tyranny is a parasite that saps the strength 
of a nation in its sway; that like those who 
lived under Macbeth’s tyranny, the tyran- 
nized millions will ever cry out, “Our coun- 
try sinks beneath the yoke. It weeps. It 
bleeds. And each new day a gash is added 
to her wounds.” 

Tyranny fails. Freedom works. These 
facts, so little accepted only a decade ago, 
are now indisputable. There is little need 
here to rehearse the evidence in great 
detail. The tiny free-exchange experiments 
in the East bloc and the liberalization in the 
People’s Republic of China are stunning 
evidence of the Communist world’s desper- 
ate efforts to find a way out of the econom- 
ic morass of state socialism. At the same 
time, the abject failure of the Sandinistas in 
Nicaragua, a nation where the standard of 
living has dropped precipitously since the 
1979 revolution, is stark proof of commu- 
nism’s inherent inability to compel an ens- 
laved population to do much of anything 
but suffer. 

I know it’s often said of me that I’m an 
optimist. Over the years I’ve been de- 
scribed as an inveterate optimist, an eter- 
nal optimist, a reflexive optimist—{/augh- 
ter|—a born optimist, a canny optimist, a 
cagey optimist, even as defiantly optimistic. 
[Laughter] It just goes to show there’s no 
word that cannot be turned into a pejora- 
tive if the pundits work hard enough at it. 

But, yes, I am perfectly happy to admit 
that I am an optimist, and I would like to 
explain why I believe—in contrast to some 
of you here tonight—that optimism is an 
appropriate attitude to bring to bear when 
thinking about our foreign policy. 

The story of this century is actually two 
stories. It’s a terrible story of world wars, 
totalitarian enslavement, concentration 
camps, but it’s also the story of freedom: 
the fulfillment of the promise of freedom 
inside the United States and the triumph of 
democratic systems in Western Europe, 
Japan, Israel, El Salvador, and many other 
places. We have seen the thrilling spectacle 
of mankind refusing to accept the shackles 
placed upon us when we read the works of 
Solzhenitsyn and Valladares. Consider the 
heroism of Scharanskiy and Sakharov, and 
watch in wonder these last months as hun- 


dreds of thousands throughout the captive 
nations gather to press for freedom. 

Now, one may, if one chooses, take the 
first story as the representative tale of the 
20th century. Well, I look to the second and 
find glorious examples of what freedom can 
bring. I think of how astonishing it is that 
Italy and Germany and Japan, three nations 
that engaged us in a struggle literally to the 
death, have in just twoscore become our 
brethren, our friends. The nations of West- 
ern Europe, which existed in a state you 
might call cold war for most of the past 
millennium, with periods of real war 
thrown into the bargain, are now the best 
of friends and are on the verge of creating 
the world’s largest free market. Latin 
America, once a despot’s paradise, is now 
90 percent democratic. The brave people of 
El Salvador have faced down those who 
would still their voices by turning out to 
vote in great number. In the Far East, de- 
mocracy has taken unprecedented strides in 
such countries as South Korea and the Phil- 
ippines. 

Freedom works, and freedom is on the 
march. And, yes, I am an optimist, and, yes, 
I believe I have every reason to be. I am an 
optimist because we’re rapidly developing 
the means to neutralize the extraordinary 
threat of nuclear missiles through our Stra- 
gegic Defense Initiative. I am an optimist 
because I believe we’ve proved with our 
policy of peace through strength that when 
we're strong, peace and freedom will pre- 
vail. This November, the electorate told us 
they agreed. 

But while I believe that optimism is ap- 
propriate, and while I believe that freedom 
is on the march, I believe optimism must be 
tempered with prudence and its assump- 
tions challenged every waking moment of 
every day. The new democracies around 
the world are fragile, and inattention to 
their fragility and their needs may result in 
the end of freedom there. 

In Central America, our policy of peace 
through strength has been undercut by a 
wavering Democrat-controlled Congress 
that seems less concerned about the threat 
of a consolidated Marxist-Leninist regime in 
Nicaragua than the possibility of scoring 
points against a policy so closely associated 
with our administration. And, yes, I still be- 
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lieve the noble freedom fighters who have 
been battling for the soul of their homeland 
continue to be the best hope for freedom 
and democracy in Nicaragua. 

I’m troubled by something else as well. 
The 1980’s have been the glory years of the 
NATO alliance. The Soviet deployment of 
intermediate-range missiles presented 
NATO with its greatest challenge since the 
construction of the Berlin Wall, and the alli- 
ance not only survived but was vindicated 
by the signing of the INF treaty in Wash- 
ington 1 year ago tomorrow. The NATO 
alliance is the best example we have to 
show the less fortunate peoples of the world 
how freedom and democracy create friend- 
ship and comity between peoples and na- 
tions. But 40 years after the North Atlantic 
Treaty, there are still some who question 
the alliance. Thus we hear, just months 
after the destruction of the first intermedi- 
ate-range missile, that somehow the United 
States is being mistreated by our friends 
and allies. The argument they use is that 
our allies are not sharing the burden of 
their own defense equitably. 

I agree that our NATO allies could be 
sharing the burden better. But we must also 
solve our economic disputes more fairly. 
But we must always remember the very 
real burden our allies bear that we never 
will. We must remember our allies perform 
a role that geography has forced upon 
them. They are literally on the front lines 
for the West. Our fortunate geography has 
kept the wars of the 20th century well 
away from the American mainland, but in 
Europe the memory is as fresh as the 
memories of a 50-year-old and the tales of a 
grandfather. Their soldiers, their children, 
their homes, their civilization itself hang in 
the balance every day. We cannot, we must 
not, forget this. And we should not give in 
to the temptation to transmute a small dif- 
ference in a historic relationship into a 
major disagreement that might end up 
damaging the greatest foreign policy suc- 
cess of the postwar era. 

I believe we can and will make progress 
on these matters as long as we hold true to 
our principles and do not give up the 
battle. Now, I would like to ask those of you 
in this room who consider yourselves for- 
eign policy skeptics to do me one last favor: 
I want to ask you to remain vigilant. You 
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are the people who play the vital role of 
reminding politicians and policymakers of 
many important and necessary truths we 
sometimes forget. It’s true that sometimes 
you can’t see the forest for the trees; 
indeed, sometimes you can’t even see the 
trees for the grass that surrounds them. So, 
please, for George Bush’s sake and for the 
sake of all we hold dear, please keep watch- 
ing the forest. 

I take my leave of you now by offering a 
final prayer that God may bless and keep 
all of you all of the days of your life. Thank 
you, and good night. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:21 p.m. in 
the International Ballroom at the Washing- 
ton Hilton Hotel. In his opening remarks, 
he referred to Jeane J. Kirkpatrick, former 
U.S. Representative to te United Nations; 
Michael Novak, director of social and polit- 
ical studies at the institute; Irving Kristol, 
the AEI John M. Olin Distinguished Fellow; 
William Butcher, chairman and chief exec- 
utive officer of Chase Manhattan Bank; 
and Christopher DeMuth, president of the 
institute. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on 
President and Mrs. Reagan’s Telephone 
Conversation With President and Mrs. 
Gorbachev Concerning the Earthquake 
in Soviet Armenia 

December 8, 1988 


The President and Mrs. Reagan tele- 
phoned General Secretary and Mrs. Gorba- 
chev at the Soviet Mission in New York this 
morning to convey their sympathy at the 
earthquake in the Soviet Union and to wish 
them well on their journey to Moscow. The 
Reagans spoke from the family quarters on 
the second floor of the White House. The 
President spoke to the General Secretary 
from 10:21 to 10:28 a.m. and Mrs. Reagan 
spoke to Mrs. Gorbachev from 10:28 to 
10:34 a.m. 

The President told General Secretary 
Gorbachev: “I received word last night of 
your early departure from New York and 
wanted to tell you how sorry I am that you 
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must leave. I fully understand, however, 
that you have no choice but to return to 
your own country and be with your people 
following the early morning earthquake. I 
know I speak for all Americans when I ex- 
press my deep personal sorrow at the loss of 
life caused by this earthquake. We under- 
stand that it was a very serious one. If there 
is any way in which we can be of assistance, 
either bilaterally or through the interna- 
tional community, please let me know. I 
want to tell you again how much both the 
Vice President and I enjoyed meeting with 
you yesterday. I think it was a very useful 
meeting for both sides. I wish you much 
success in the future and a safe journey 
home. Godspeed.” 

The General Secretary thanked the Presi- 
dent for his understanding and condolences. 

Mrs. Reagan told Mrs. Gorbachev: “I also 
wanted to convey to you directly my per- 
sonal sorrow and concern over this tragedy. 
I’m so sorry. If we can do anything at all to 
help you, we’re more than willing to. We 
look forward to seeing you either in the 
Soviet Union or California. Have a safe trip 
back.” 

Mrs. Gorbachev thanked Mrs. Reagan 
“for remembering us, for calling and for 
your support.” 


Remarks on Signing the Human Rights 
Day, Bill of Rights Day, and Human 
Rights Week Proclamation 


December 8, 1988 


It’s a pleasure to welcome you all here as 
we mark Human Rights Week. Forty years 
ago this week, the United Nations General 
Assembly adopted the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. For people of good 
will around the world, that document is 
more than just words: It’s a global testa- 
ment of humanity, a standard by which any 
humble person on Earth can stand in judg- 
ment of any government on Earth. 

Yes, we’re here to recognize a set of 
ideals, our fundamental belief in the un- 
alienable rights of man. But were it not for 
the people who work to uphold these ideals, 
then our words would be hollow and our 
vision without effect. So, let us record that 


today we’re also honoring a community of 
people, the heroes who have dedicated 
their lives to these values, who work to 
keep the world informed, who lend their 
voices to those denied the right to speak for 
themselves, and who at times have lost 
their own freedom and even their lives be- 
cause of their courage in speaking out for 
the freedom of others. 

This community includes such heroic fig- 
ures as Natan Scharanskiy, Lech Walesa, 
and Armando Valladares. It includes Nicara- 
gua’s Permanent Commission on Human 
Rights and Romania’s Democratic Action. It 
includes peaceful groups that are working 
for multiracial democracy in South Africa, 
religious leaders in Vietnam, and activists 
working for Soviet Jewry, and also groups 
based in our own country working for de- 
mocracy and human rights, such as Free- 
dom House, Institute for Religion and De- 
mocracy, the Puebla Institute, the Cuban- 
American National Foundation, and the 
AFL-CIO’s Institutes for Free Labor Devel- 
opment. 

In addition, the cause of human rights has 
become an important factor in United 
States foreign policy. We have not brought 
these issues to the fore internationally be- 
cause our own history is without blemish or 
sin, for it is not. Nor is our right to speak on 
these issues based on any claim to current 
perfection, because we do not make that 
claim. Instead, what we have said is this: 
that the critical moral distinction of our 
time is the clear difference between a phi- 
losophy of government that acknowledges 
wrongdoing and injustice and one that re- 
fuses to admit to such injustices and even 
justifies its own assaults on individual liberty 
in the name of a chimeric utopian vision. 
The moral foundation of our human rights 
policy requires that we maintain a single 
standard of justice and, above all, that our 
policy must be an effective instrument for 
improving the lives of people, not an instru- 
ment for self-righteous self-satisfaction. 

Over these last 8 years, and before, we’ve 
seen that representative democracy, for all 
its shortcomings and as imperfectly realized 
as it so often is, is still the best guarantor of 
human rights. So, our concern for human 
rights must be used also to encourage the 
success of democratic institutions. The 
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world has not failed to notice the great im- 
provement in human rights that is possible 
when countries make the transition from 
authoritarianism to democracy. But we’ve 
also seen the capacity for bad situations to 
become far, far worse: for autocratic gov- 
ernments to be replaced by totalitarian 
dungeons like Cuba, Iran, and Nicaragua. 
Let us as Americans set forth a simple 
humane principle, and any policy carried 
out in the name of human rights must not 
bring harm to those whom it was supposed 
to help. It should not yield slavery when 
what it promised was freedom. 

In addition, we’ve seen that no totalitar- 
ian nation has ever made a peaceful transi- 
tion to democracy. So, this type of transi- 
tion, which has improved the level of 
human rights for more people in more 
countries than any other factor, has not 
brought its benevolent fruits to the Com- 
munist world. But reforms are possible and 
have, indeed, been occurring in Marxist- 
Leninist States. 

At my meeting yesterday with Mr. Gor- 
bachev, as at each previous meeting, human 
rights was one of the four key topics dis- 
cussed. Certainly, we’re not yet satisfied, 
but there has been real progress, which we 
must note and encourage. Many political 
and religious prisoners have been released, 
and many specific cases of family reunifica- 
tion and the like have been resolved: Emi- 
gration, though still below the levels of 10 
years ago, has increased. 

But still much remains to be done to 
translate words into deeds, to bring the 
peoples of the Soviet Union the full rights 
to which their government has committed 
itself under international agreements, in- 
cluding freedom of assembly, freedom of 
worship, national expression, and the right 
to leave one’s country and return. Specifi- 
cally, we want to see the release of all polit- 
ical prisoners. Dozens remain imprisoned, 
including two Helsinki monitors, Lev Lu- 
kyanenko and Mykola Matusevych. Well, 
we await permission for all long-term re- 
fuseniks to leave. For all long-term refuse- 
niks we look forward also to the repeal of 
unjust laws used to jail dissenters. And I 
believe we learnec yesterday that there is 
some improvement coming immediately in 
that regard in the one country I mentioned. 
We are, however, concerned by two new 
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laws, cited by Andrei Sakharov on his 
recent visit. They seem to step backward, 
creating additional barriers to peaceful 
demonstrations and that would increase the 
suppression of independent publications. 

One of the most important emerging 
forces of change is the information chal- 
lenge to totalitarianism. Greater openness 
provides not just greater opportunities to 
exercise basic human rights but also greater 
protection against a state that would in- 
fringe on those rights. And in this regard, 
Moscow’s decision to stop jamming Radio 
Liberty and other Western broadcasts is 
welcome news. 

Economic freedom is also an important 
corollary of human rights. The time has 
come to recognize that the basic economic 
rights to own, use, and exchange property, 
to create and produce, free of state control, 
are a fundamental part of human freedom 
and essential components to a decent and 
humane world for all peoples. 

Finally, human rights is inextricably 
linked to the issues of war and peace. Coun- 
tries that violate the rights of their own 
citizens pose a threat to international peace. 
Moreover, in regarding nations that violate 
human rights, we should be particularly 
concerned about those that are expansionist 
and would expand the reach of tyranny and 
reduce the sum of freedom in the world. 

We should always remember that to be 
silent on the violation of human rights does 
not advance the cause of peace; it does not 
improve relations or promote international 
stability. It does just the opposite. Silence in 
the face of evil is a display of weakness that 
invites aggression. For the free world to 
morally disarm itself would be the most vile 
form of appeasement. Our duty is to speak 
out, and not just 1 day a year but to make 
sure that every day is Human Rights Day. 
We owe this to the people of the world, but 
also we owe it to America, to the Founding 
Fathers whose vision of liberty we’ve seen 
so immeasurably blessed by. 

What defined America, what gave our 
nation its purpose and mission, was, as 
Abraham Lincoln put it, “something in that 
Declaration of Independence giving liberty, 
not alone to the people of this country, but 
hope to the world. It was that which gave 
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promise that in due time the weights would 
be lifted from the shoulders of all men.” 

Well, I thank you, and God bless you for 
all that you’re doing. And now I shall sign 
the proclamation. 

I’m not doing an encore, but just some- 
thing that I think I'll share with you. I’ve 
shared with many others. If I’ve told it to 
you, pretend I haven’t. [Laughter] But it’s a 
letter I received from a man who called 
something to my attention that I’d never 
thought of. He said you can go to live in 
other countries. You can go to live in 
France, but you cannot become a French- 
man. You can go to live in Germany or 
Turkey or Japan, but you cannot become a 
German, a Turk, or a Japanese. But anyone, 
from any corner of the world, can come to 
live in America and become an American. 


Note: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m. in 


Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 
Building. 


Proclamation 5921—Human Rights 


Day, Bill of Rights Day, and Human 
Rights Week, 1988 


December 8, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The second week in December com- 
memorates two important dates. December 
10 marks the 40th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, and December 15 marks the date 
almost 200 years ago when, in 1791, the 
first 10 amendments to the United States 
Constitution—our Bill of Rights—were rati- 
fied. 

The human rights we regard today as in- 
herent and unalienable were by no means 
universally accepted 2 centuries ago. Such 
rights as freedom of worship, speech, assem- 
bly, and the press were just beginning to be 
asserted by popular movements that would 
sweep Europe and elseswhere in the next 
century. The United States thus foreshad- 
owed and fostered a powerful drive to im- 
prove the lot of mankind everywhere. 


During the drafting of our Constitution, 
Thomas Jefferson wrote that “a Bill of 
Rights is what people are entitled to against 
every government on earth.” 

Now, 200 years later, the Universal Dec- 
laration, enshrining many of the principles 
of our Founders, has become that world- 
wide Bill of Rights. Elaborating such a list 
of basic rights was one of the first tasks 
undertaken by the new United Nations Or- 
ganization; the Chair of the drafting com- 
mittee was Eleanor Roosevelt, who was 
later nominated for a Nobel Peace Prize for 
this work. Urging adoption of the Universal 
Declaration, then-Secretary of State George 
C. Marshall toid the United Nations that 
“denials of basic human rights lie at the 
root of most of our troubles. . . . Govern- 
ments which systematically disregard the 
rights of their own people,” he said, “are 
not likely to respect the rights of other na- 
tions and other people.” He called for adop- 
tion of the Universal Declaration as “a 
standard of conduct for us all.” 

The Universal Declaration, like our own 
Bill of Rights, starts from the premises that 
civil liberties and political freedom are the 
birthright of all mankind and that all of us 
are equal in the eyes of the law. Like our 
own Declaration of Independence, it also 
makes the inescapable connection between 
freedom, human rights, and government by 
the consent of the governed. 

We are proud that the truths expressed 
by our Founding Fathers—America’s source 
of strength, stability, and authority for more 
than 2 centuries—have also provided a 
standard for liberty and the rule of law 
emulated in dozens of other countries as 
well. 

Nevertheless, many individuals and na- 
tions do not enjoy the rights enumerated in 
our Constitution and in the Universal Dec- 
laration. Some governments voice ringing 
guarantees but fall far short in practice. 
Some, such as Communist regimes, wrongly 
subordinate fundamental rights to other 
goals. These goals are often defined by po- 
litical groups or parties that claim to know 
what is best for the individual and for peo- 
ples subject to their control. Fundamental 
goals—free elections and due process—are 
concepts not welcomed by dictators of any 
ideological or political stripe. 
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Despite this entrenched resistance of ty- 
rants to practical guarantees of liberty, the 
Universal Declaration has done much to 
promote observance of human _ rights 
around the world. Over the past decade in 
particular we have seen great strides. 

As we move toward the final decade of 
this century, we can truly say that the hero- 
ism, prayers, and sacrifices of countless 
heroes and heroines who have braved 
threats and persecution in the long struggle 
for human rights have produced notewor- 
thy results. But we still have far to go. We 
must and will dedicate ourselves as a Nation 
to continue this effort, and to stand in soli- 
darity with those who resist, until the bless- 
ings of democracy, freedom, and respect for 
human dignity are assured throughout the 
world. 

Now, The ‘efore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, by 
virtue of the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
do hereby procl.:im December 10, 1988, as 
Human Rights Day, and December 15, 
1988, as Bill of Rights Day, and I call upon 
all Americans to observe the week begin- 
ning December 10, 1988, as Human Rights 
Week. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this 8th day of December, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:54 p.m., December 9, 1988) 


White House Statement on the First 
Anniversary of the Intermediate-Range 
Nuclear Force Reduction Treaty 
December 8, 1988 


One year ago today, on December 8, 
1987, in the East Room of the White House, 
President Reagan and General Secretary 
Mikhail Gorbachev signed a historic docu- 
ment, the treaty between the United States 
of America and the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics on the Elimination of their Inter- 
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mediate-Range and Shorter-Range Missiles, 
commonly referred to as the INF treaty. 
Under this agreement, for the first time in 
history an entire class of U.S. and Soviet 
nuclear missiles will be eliminated, based 
on the zero-option proposal first put for- 
ward by President Reagan in 1981. This 
achievement is a direct consequence of the 
President’s steadfast commitment to real 
arms reductions that strengthen U.S. and 
allied security rather than merely limiting 
increases as in previous treaties. It is also 
the result of allied solidarity in responding 
to the threat posed by Soviet dep!oyment of 
SS-20 missiles. 

The INF treaty provides for the elimina- 
tion of all U.S. and Soviet missiles with 
ranges of 500-5,500 kilometers (about 300- 
3,400 miles), along with their launchers, 
support equipment, and support structures 
by June 1, 1991, 3 years after the treaty 
entered into force. The treaty also bans all 
production and flight testing of these mis- 
siles immediately upon entry into force. 
Once the missiles are eliminated, the treaty 
prohibits either party from possessing any 
INF missiles, launchers, support equipment, 
or support structures. 

From the beginning of the INF negotia- 
tions, President Reagan emphasized that it 
would be better to have no treaty rather 
than one that could not be effectively veri- 
fied. The INF treaty contains the most 
stringent verification provisions in the histo- 
ry of arms control, including extensive data 
exchanges, on-site inspections, resident in- 
spectors at a key missile facility in each 
country, and prohibitions on interference 
with national technical means of verifica- 
tion. 

The elimination of U.S. and Soviet INF 
missile systems is well underway: the Sovi- 
ets have eliminated about 433 missiles, 
while the U.S. has eliminated about 108, in 
the presence of inspectors from the other 
side, since eliminations began in August of 
this year. In addition to monitoring the de- 
struction of missiles, U.S. and Soviet inspec- 
tors have also conducted inspections at 130 
Soviet facilities and 31 U.S. INF facilities, 
and each side has established a continuous 
monitoring presence at a key missile facility 
in the other’s territory. 
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The signing of the INF treaty last Decem- 
ber was a remarkable success for U.S. for- 
eign policy and for the NATO alliance as a 
whole, a success made possible by allied 
unity and perseverance. NATO demonstrat- 
ed that it has the political will to make and 
stand by the tough decisions necessary to 
ensure its security. Our common objectives 
were achieved: the elimination of both 
longer range and shorter range Soviet INF 
missiles—limitations that are global in order 
to prevent transfer of the INF threat from 
one region to another, and agreement that 
INF limits apply only to the forces of the 
U.S. and the USSR. The treaty also affirmed 
the principle of asymmetrical reductions to 
achieve equal U.S. and Soviet levels, an im- 
portant precedent for future arms negotia- 
tions. 

Since the signing of the INF treaty, the 
U.S. has continued its efforts to acheive a 
safer world, including through negotiations 
for deep, equitable, and verifiable reduc- 
tions in strategic arsenals, a stable balance 
in conventional forces in Europe, an effec- 
tively verifiable global ban on chemical 
weapons, and effective and verifiable agree- 
ments on nuclear testing limitations. The 
signing of the INF treaty one year ago 
today was a good first step. 


Appointment of Tyrone C. Fahner as a 
Member of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships 


December 8, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Tyrone C. Fahner to be a 
member of the Board of Foreign Scholar- 
ships for a term expiring September 22, 
1991. He would succeed James Babcock 
Meriwether. 

Since 1983 Mr. Fahner has been a part- 
ner with the law firm of Mayer, Brown & 
Platt in Chicago, IL. Prior to this he was 
State attorney general for Illinois, 1980- 
1983. He was director of the Illinois De- 
partment of Law Enforcement, 1977-1979, 
and a lawyer with Freeman, Rothe, Free- 
man & Salzman in Chicago, 1975-1977. 

Mr. Fahner graduated from the Universi- 
ty of Michigan at Ann Arbor (B.A., 1965), 


Wayne State University (J.D., 1968), and 
Northwestern University (LL.M., 1971). He 
was born November 18, 1942, in Detroit, 
MI. He is married, has three children, and 
resides in Evanston, IL. 


Appointment of John R. Van de Water 
as a Member of the Federal Service 
Impasses Panel 


December 8, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint John R. Van de Water to be 
a member of the Federal Service Impasses 
Panel, Federal Labor Relations Authority, 
for a term expiring January 10, 1994. This is 
a reappointment. 

Since 1987 Mr. Van de Water has boon a 
writer and lecturer in Oceanside, CA. Prior 
to this he served as Counselor to the U.S. 
Secretary of Labor, from 1985 to 1987. 
From 1981 to 1982, he was the Chairman 
of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Mr. Van de Water graduated from the 
University of Chicago (B.A., 1939; J.D., 
1941). He served in the U.S. Army, from 
1945 to 1946. He was born March 26, 1917, 
in Long Beach, CA. He is married, has six 
children, and resides in Oceanside, CA. 


Appointment of Anita Boffa Cafritz as 
a Member of the Board of Trustees of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts 


December 8, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Anita Boffa Cafritz to be a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing 
Arts, Smithsonian Institution, for a term ex- 
piring September 1, 1998. She will succeed 
Charlton Heston. 

Mrs. Cafritz has served as a philanthropist 
in numerous capacities, including: the 
Board of United Cerebral Palsy, the Wash- 
ington Theater Club, Center for Applied 
Research for the Apostolate, the Friends of 
the Corcoran Gallery, the Barney Neighbor- 
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hood House, Ford’s Theatre, the Children’s 
Hearing and Speech Center, the American- 
Italian Board, the Advisory Board to the 
White House Preservation Fund, the Advi- 
sory Committee for the President Ronald 
Reagan Library, and the Honors Gala Com- 
mittee of the Kennedy Center. 

Mrs. Cafritz attended Colby Junior Col- 
lege in 1949. She was born in South Nor- 
walk, CT. She is married, has two children, 
and resides in Bethesda, MD. 


Appointment of James C. Morgan as a 
Member of the National Advisory 
Committee on Semiconductors 


December 8, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint James C. Morgan to be a 
member of the National Advisory Commit- 
tee on Semiconductors. This is a new posi- 
tion. 

Since 1976, Mr. Morgan has been chair- 
man and chief executive officer for Applied 
Materials, Inc., in Santa Clara, CA. Prior to 
this he was senior partner with WestVen 
Management in San Francisco, CA, 1972- 
1976. He has also served as the president of 
Semiconductor Equipment and Materials 
International, 1983-1984. 

Mr. Morgan graduated from Cornell Uni- 
versity (B.M.E., 1962; M.B.A., 1963). He was 
born August 27, 1938, in Danville, IL. He is 
married, has two children, and resides in 
Los Altos Hills, CA. 


Appointment of Malcolm R. Currie as a 
Member of the President’s National 
Security Telecommunications Advisory 
Committee 


December 8, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Malcolm R. Currie to be a 
member of the President’s National Securi- 
ty Telecommunications Advisory Commit- 
tee. He would succeed Albert D. Wheelon. 

Since 1988 Dr. Currie has been chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer for 
Hughes Aircraft Co. in Los Angeles, CA. 
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Prior to this he was president and chief 
executive officer for Delco Electronics, 
1986-1988, and General Motors Group Ex- 
ecutive for Military Operations, 1987-1988. 
Dr. Currie graduated from the University 
of California at Berkeley (B.A., 1949; MLS., 
1951; Ph.D., 1954). He was born March 13, 
1927, in Spokane, WA. He served in the 
U.S. Navy, 1944-1946. Dr. Currie has re- 
ceived the Defense Department Distin- 
guished Public Service Medal, NASA Distin- 
guished Service Medal, and the French 
Legion of Honor. He is married, has three 
children, and resides in Agoura, CA. 


Proclamation 5922—National Burn 
Awareness Week, 1989 


December 8, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


At least 2 million people in the United 
States receive burn injuries each year. Sev- 
enty thousand of them require some hospi- 
talization, and more than 12,000 die from 
their injuries. Children, the elderly, and 
people with disabilities are often burn vic- 
tims. 

The risk of burn injury exists in our 
homes, cars, and workplaces. The key to 
reduction of death and suffering from burn 
injury is available to everyone; awareness is 
the action word. Burn awareness is how 
people can prevent injury to themselves, 
their families, and their neighbors. The use 
of fire/smoke detectors and safety contain- 
ers for flammables, the safe use of electric 
power, and development of good safety 
habits can reduce the number of injuries. 

In recent years, medical research has 
made major advances through improved 
treatments that shorten hospitalization and 
save lives. New products are available for 
fire detection, safer fabrics, and personal 
protection. There are organized safety pro- 
grams in the office and workplace. There is 
more assistance to ease the psychological 
impact on those who suffer burn injury. 

Much more can be done to make our- 
selves safe from burn injury. We can all 
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cooperate with the dedicated professionals 
who are working to prevent burns and care 
for the injured. And we can all practice and 
promote fire safety. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
604, has designated February 5 through 
February 11, 1989, as “National Burn 
Awareness Week” and authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this event. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim February 5 through Febru- 
ary 11, 1989, as National Burn Awareness 
Week. I call upon all government agencies, 
health organizations, public safety organiza- 
tions, the communications media, and the 
people of the United States to observe this 
week with ceremonies, activities, and per- 
sonal participation to make our country 
safer and to assist in the reduction of death 
and suffering associated with burn injury. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighth day of December, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and thirteenth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:55 p.m., December 9, 1988) 


The President’s News Conference 
December 8, 1988 


The President. We’ve got to stop meeting 
like this. [Laughter] 

Well, as most of you know, President Gor- 
bachev has had to return to the Soviet 
Union due to the enormity of the tragedy 
in Armenia. 

And in a phone conversation this morn- 
ing, I conveyed to him the deep sympathy 
of the American people and our anxiousness 
to provide any humanitarian assistance we 
possibly can. 

The nature of President Gorbachev’s de- 
parture is unfortunate and provides a sad 
final note to what has been an otherwise 
successful—and I use the next words ad- 
visedly—happy and historic visit to the 


United States. It was in this spirit that yes- 
terday at lunch I presented Mr. Gorbachev 
a memento of our first meeting: an in- 
scribed photo of the walk we took together 
in Geneva in 1985. The inscription read 
simply: “We have walked a long way to- 
gether to clear a path for peace.” 

And so we have. It was exactly 1 year ago 
today that an event here in this room spoke 
to the epoch-making nature of what has 
been achieved: The signing of the first 
treaty to eliminate an entire class of U.S. 
and Soviet nuclear missiles. Even in_ the 
short year since then, we’ve had the 
Moscow summit and Mr. Gorbachev’s visit 
here. In our negotiating agenda of regional 
conflicts, human rights, bilateral exchanges, 
and arms reductions, we’ve seen serious 
movement and even some breakthroughs. 
And yesterday’s address to the United Na- 
tions by President Gorbachev was not only 
a part of this process, it was the result of 
this process. And I congratulate him on it. 

On a personal note, Nancy and I were 
delighted that the Gorbachevs extended an 
invitation for us to visit Moscow. And as we 
have done before, each of us expressed the 
hope that they would visit us in California. 

So, the path remains open, and the pace 
of peace continues. As I said yesterday, this 
means our responsibilities have grown not 
less but more serious. We must remain reso- 
lute and without illusion. And we must 
speak candidly about fundamental points of 
difference. We must especially maintain our 
military strength, but we must also continue 
our course of vigorous diplomatic engage- 
ment. 

I cannot tonight attempt to put all these 
events in perspective or, still less, to claim 
credit for any person or administration. Let 
it be enough to say this: that since 1985, 
extraordinary things have happened, and 
nothing more extraordinary than the sight 
yesterday of a President of the United 
States and a future President of the United 
States and a President of the Soviet Union 
standing together in New York harbor 
under the protective gaze of the Statue of 
Liberty. 

Our hope, our prayer, remains the same 
as that heard on the lips of so many millions 
who looked up once, as we did yesterday, to 
see the outstretched lamp of Liberty and 
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who felt for the first time its warmth and 
glow: a prayer that someday freedom will 
light the world and become the blessing 
and birthright of every people, everywhere. 

And, Helen [Helen Thomas, United Press 
International], you have the first question. 


The Federal Deficit and Tax Cuts 


Q. The world is applauding the initiative, 
the new détente, that you and President 
Gorbachev have initiated. But on the debit 
side, as you leave office, the Nation is sad- 
dled with a $2.6 billion debt, an enormous 
deficit, caused perhaps by the tripling of 
military spending, tax cuts. How does: all 
this jibe with the goals that you set 8 years 
ago? And Id like to follow up. 

The President. Helen, I have to tell you, 
it is incorrect to say that all of this hap- 
pened because we cut taxes and the things 
that have happened in these last few years. 
I’ve said many times, and pointed out, that 
over 58 years in which the opposing party 
held the House of Representatives—54 of 
those 58 years—and in those years there 
were only 8 scattered years in which there 
was a balanced budget. 

And I was among a great chorus out on 
the hustings speaking out against this con- 
sistent and constant deficit spending. And 
each time the answer came back that it was 
necessary to maintain prosperity. And the 
other part of the answer was: It’s meaning- 
less because we owe it to ourselves. Now, 
beginning in 1965, in the middle sixties, 
when President Johnson’s program of the 
War on Poverty was put in place—in the 15 
years from then until 1980, the budget in- 
creased just about 5 times what it had been 
15 years before. And the deficit increased 
to 58 times what it had been. So, we came 
in inheriting literally deficit spending built 
into the structure of government. 

Now, with regard to the tax cuts—yes, 
the rates were cut. But since 1981 our reve- 
nue from those taxes has increased by $375 
billion, and our projection—and we’ve been 
very accurate on our projections—our pro- 
jection for 1990, in the budget we’re work- 
ing on now, calls for another $80 billion 
increase in our revenues with the rates as 
they presently are. 

If you look back beyond us to Coolidge 
and his tax cuts, if you look to the Kennedy 
tax cut, in his administration, which was 
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very similar to the one that we later put in, 
in every case, it did not reduce the Govern- 
ment revenues; it raised them. So, it is 
maintaining this and continuing to get back 
to a reduced spending, because while the 
revenue was increasing $375 billion, the 
spending increase was close to $100 billion 
more than that increase in revenues. 


Federal Spending 


Q. Mr. President, some of your former 
associates claim that you deliberately cre- 
ated a larger deficit in order to dismantle 
the compassionate social programs for the 
poor, the sick, the needy, the handicapped, 
the elderly, which you didn’t like. Is that 
true? 

The President. No, Helen, it is not true; 
and that is, I guess, political propaganda 
also. Actually, the reductions that we have 
made have not been made in the actual 
basic spending. I have cut the increases that 
were asked for, but also we have taken 
action to vastly improve the business man- 
agement of government. When I came 
here, there was a program, one program—I 
found out about it when I was Governor—a 
program in which the administrative over- 
head was so great that it cost $2 to deliver 
$1 to a needy person. Now, this is one of 
the things we’ve been trying to correct. But 
actually there has been an ongoing increase 
in the aid to college students. There has 
been an ongoing increase in housing with 
all of the talk about the need for housing. 
That has been increased. And I could go on 
about all the other programs that they 
have. We’ve simply tried to keep the in- 
crease from being as much as was being 
asked for. And actually, our defense spend- 
ing and what we asked for, regardless of the 
cuts that were then made in it, the ones 
that I asked for, the annual budgets for de- 
fense, were less than the projected budgets 
necessary for defense for the five years that 
President Carter had projected ahead of 
what was going to be needed for defense. 
And he projected more than we asked for. 


Conventional Arms Reductions 


Q. Mr. President, Mr. Gorbachev yester- 
day announced a major cutback in the 
Soviet troop strength and talked generally 
about nations relying less on military might. 
Do you think that Mr. Gorbachev is trying 
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to remake the Soviet Union into a less 
threatening country? 

The President. Yes, I do. And I think he 
recognizes that their massive buildup has 
been responsible for the great economic 
crisis that he faces there in the Soviet 
Union. And, yes, he has proposed this, but 
even so, there still will be room for some 
negotiations on arms because this still leaves 
them with superiority in the amount of con- 
ventional weapons that they have. 

Q. Mr. President, if I may follow up: 
Aside from the conventional forces where 
the Soviets do retain this advantage, is 
there an area where the United States 
might be able to make a unilateral cutback 
in arms itself? 

The President. Well, we’re still way below 
them in that. But we have announced our 
willingness to continue into—well, before 
he ever made this move—and we’re very 
grateful for this, and I appreciate it very 
much—but we have proposed that the next 
negotiations with regard to military and 
then between us should be in the area of 
conventional weapons. 


President-Elect Bush and Taxes 


Q. Mr. President, George Bush has been 
receiving advice on all fronts, it seems, to 
raise taxes. I wondered if you think he can 
hold the line and not raise taxes for a full 4 
years? And if he should cave in and raise 
them, would you be deeply disappointed in 
him? 

The President. Yes, 1 would be deeply 
disappointed. And I don’t think it’s going to 
happen, because I think he is aware, as I 
am, that rates reduced actually increase the 
economic growth of the country and pro- 
vide an incentive for more earnings today. 
The top 5 percent of earners—when I hear 
these people start talking about the upper 
levels of income—the top 5 percent of earn- 
ers in this country at this much lower rate 
of taxation are paying a bigger share of the 
total revenue from the income tax than 
they were paying before at the higher rates, 
because there’s now an incentive to go out 
and not look for tax shelters and so forth. 


Taxes, Social Security, and Medicare 


Q. Sir, if I could follow up: Do you really 
feel it’s possible simply to grow out of the 
deficit, or is it necessary if you’re not going 


to raise taxes to cut Social Security benefits 
and Medicare benefits? 

The President. We don’t have to touch 
Social Security, and we don’t have to have 
taxes. As I’ve said, we’re on a line right now 
that is bringing the deficit down. There was 
no way anyone could ever pull the rug out 
and have the deficit solved in 1 year. But 
the deficit will be reduced down, under the 
Gramm-Rudman scale that we’re following, 
to $100 billion, and by 1993 the budget will 
be balanced if we continue observing this 
thing. 

Andrea [Andrea Mitchell, NBC News]? 
Soviet Union 


Q. Mr. President, this is your final news 
conference with us, we think. And at your 
first news conference, you said that the So- 
viets would commit any crime, would lie, 
would cheat, would steal to achieve their 
political goals. Now, tonight, you're cele- 
brating your joint progress with President 
Gorbachev and celebrating a speech in 
which he renounced the use of force by the 
Soviet Union to achieve foreign policy 
goals. Do you think that he has really 
changed? And to the extent that he has 
changed, have you changed? What have 
you learned over these 8 years that may 
have changed your view of the Soviet 
system? 

The President. 1 know so many of you 
have quoted this in that first press confer- 
ence of mine, and Sam [Sam Donaldson, 
ABC News], I think it was your question. 

Q. She stole my question. 

The President. Yes, but none of you ever 
thought to give the complete answer. I said, 
in their own words this was their philoso- 
phy, and it was in writing that there was no 
crime. All of these things were not a crime 
if they advanced the cause of socialism. 
Now, I didn’t make that up. That’s what 
they said. I think there’s been a change. 
That was four leaders back before this one. 
And I think there have been some changes. 
One we just talked about earlier, of his cut 
in armaments. 

Q. Mr. President, to follow up: What 
about the changes in your own thinking? 
Granted that they have changed and that 
Mr. Gorbachev is a very different kind of 
Soviet leader, but do you think in any way 
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that your previous views might have been 
rigid or poorly formed? 

The President. Well, Andrea, there were 
differences in these leaders. And there is a 
situation now where many of the things 
that they preached have been proven un- 
sound, and that’s why their economy is in 
such great trouble. But I must say I have 
never met with one of those leaders that 
was comparable to this man or had the ap- 
proach that he has. But he knows that I feel 
that—well, we put it this way, as I've said, 
my philosophy is: Trust everybody, but cut 
the cards. 


The Reagan Presidency 


Q. I was going to ask that, but let me just 
now ask you what’s the toughest thing that 
you’ve had in your job? What’s been the 
toughest part of these 8 years? And I have a 
followup. [Laughter] 

The President. You realize how much 
time you're stealing with these followups 
away from others that want to ask a ques- 
tion? Well, there—— 

Q. Yeah. Yeah. 

The President. 1 think there have been 
many tough things. I don’t think there’s 
anything any tougher than to have to order 
these magnificent young men and women 
in our military today—and I think I’m 
prouder of them than of anything that has 
happened—to have to send them into 
danger, to order them to go someplace 
where their lives are threatened and their 
lives are taken. That’s got to be something 
that any President would hesitate on and 
have to say was the greatest burden. 

Q. All right, let me ask the other side 
then. What have you enjoyed most? What is 
the thing you’re going to miss the most? 

The President. Well, there are a number 
of things to miss. I don’t want to get into a 
lecture here. Let me just simply say on en- 
joyed the most is the economic recovery. 
When I came here, for almost half a centu- 
ry the debate on the Hill, in the Congress, 
had always been between more big spend- 
ing programs, more power for the Federal 
Government, more intervention in private 
affairs by the Federal Government, as 
against those who were preaching less. 
Well, now, today, and for a long time, the 
very question that was asked here about the 
deficit—the argument on the Hill today is 
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not more spending; the argument is how 
best can we reduce the deficit. 

Q. Comment personally, sir—I mean per- 
sonally as President. 

The President. Well, I appreciate very 
much the fact of being a party to this eco- 
nomic recovery. We were in a disastrous 
situation when we came here. 


Middle East Peace Settlement 


Q. Mr. President, until recently the 
United States has been reluctant for the 
Soviet Union to play a significant role in the 
Middle East. But now, with Mr. Gorba- 
chev’s new cooperation or openness, how 
do you suppose you could use him to expe- 
dite the peace process? 

The President. Well, I think that, once 
again, here we're going to have to see 
whether this is still acceptable to the parties 
that are to be involved in the direct negoti- 
ations. Actually, we talk an international 
gathering or something, but the Middle 
East, which is still technically in a state of 
war—that must be resolved between the 
nations of the Middle East in direct negotia- 
tions. And if we can help bring that about, 
then I would welcome anyone who wants to 
help. 


Arms Reduction 


Q. In light of his speech yesterday at the 
U.N., are there any new steps that we can 
take to continue the arms reduction proc- 
ess? 

The President. Oh, yes. We have long 
said that as soon as we once settle this issue 
of the START agreement—I have said that I 
think our next goal must be to now engage 
in negotiations on reducing conventional 
weapons. 

Q. Mr. President, one question and no 
followups. [Laughter] 

The President. This man deserves a hand. 
[Laughter] 


Nicaraguan Democratic Resistance 


@. Now that you’re leaving the White 
House, or will soon, what is going to 
become of the contras and resistance forces 
in Nicaragua without you here as their 
champion? And do you have a commitment 
from President-elect Bush to carry on the 
same policy line that you have for support- 
ing the Nicaraguans—— 
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The President. Now, Jerry [Jeremiah 
O’Leary, Washington Times], obviously, I 
do not try to pin him down. He is the Presi- 
dent-elect, and he will be the President 
when he takes over. But I do believe, know- 
ing him—and our association together for 
all these years—I believe that he agrees 
with me that the contras are freedom fight- 
ers and they are trying to achieve democra- 
cy in their country, which is now a Commu- 
nist totalitarian government. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, you’ve made a career 
lately of using an old Russian proverb: 
“Trust, but verify.” But given that verifica- 
tion can never be a 100-percent science, 
given that there are always a few percent- 
age points where you just can’t be sure, do 
you trust General Secretary Gorbachev for 
those few points? 

The President. Well, as I said, right now 
with regard to the INF treaty, we have 
worked out verification provisions that are 
greater than anything that has ever been 
done before between us. And I think that 
there is a reasonable chance, a very reason- 
able chance, that we can continue to have 
that kind of verification. 

One of the first things that I talked over 
with Mr. Gorbachev in Geneva when we 
first met was that I said to him we both 
didn’t have great military—how did I say 
it—put it that we—that we didn’t mistrust 
each other because of our great military; we 
had our military because we mistrusted 
each other, and that our negotiations should 
be aimed at removing the causes of mis- 
trust. And I have to say it’s pretty much 
followed that pattern. 

Q. Well, what I want to know is: Do you 
trust Gorbachev? 

The President. He hasn’t shown me any 
reason yet that I shouldn’t, but again, as 
I’ve said, that’s why I kept referring to Do- 
vorey no provorey—trust but verify. And he 
knows that, and neither one of us—I don’t 
think that he would gamble on believing 
that he shouldn’t protect his own interests 
also. 


Soviet Political and Economic Reforms 


Q. Mr. President, at your meeting with 
Mr. Gorbachev yesterday, you toasted the 
things that he and Vice President Bush will 


accomplish. You spoke this evening about 
the grave economic crises that Mr. Gorba- 
chev faces. What is the U.S. assessment of 
his long-term chances for political survival? 

The President. Well, I realize, that I think 
we all should, that he is battling a bureauc- 
racy; because whether it’s a Russian bu- 
reaucracy or one of our own, the first rule 
of bureaucracy is protect the bureaucracy. 
And it would mean some great changes for 
some of the nomenclatura, as they call their 
bureaucracy there, if he institutes the re- 
forms that he’s talking about. But on the 
plus side for him, it’s very evident that the 
people of the Soviet Union are on his side. 
They want this perestroika and this glasnost 
that he has talked about very much. And I 
have to believe that the nomenclatura is 
going to have to think twice with regard to 
how far they would go in trying to block 
him when the man in the street over there 
wants the things that have been seen. 

Let me go over here for a minute. I’ve 
been kind of one-sided. 


Ajzghanistan 


Q. Mr. President, you could help Mr. Gor- 
bachev with a severe domestic political 
problem, that is, Afghanistan—how to pull 
out of there with honor. He suggested at 
the U.N. yesterday an in-place cease-fire, a 
cessation of outside military aid. Some 
people think this could lead to a partition of 
Afghanistan. What’s wrong with that? It 
would save lives and would help Mr. Gorba- 
chev. 

The President. Well, there’s one thing. If 
we're talking about disarming the Mujahi- 
din, remember that there is still a military 
force in Afghanistan that was organized by 
the puppet government established by the 
Soviet Union. And they’re a force that has 
been fighting along with the Soviets and 
side by side against the Mujahidin. If you 
want to get around to disarming both 
sides—you can’t suddenly disarm the Muja- 
hidin and leave them at the mercy of this 
already military management. 

Q. But Mr. Gorbachev proposed at the 
U.N. yesterday sending in a U.N. peace- 
keeping force just to do this. 

The President. Well, you’d have to take 
up with the U.N. This is something rather 
exceptional that he’s asking on that, and I’m 
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not sure that the U.N. would like that or 
that the U.N. is prepared to do such a thing. 

Q. What would you like? 

The President. 1 think that we’ve got to 
recognize that if the Afghan people are 
going to be able to state and create the 
Government they want, then that puppet 
government has got to be ready and willing 
to step down, and not have some kind of a 
compromise thing in which it remains as a 
government, compromising with the others. 
Let’s let them start from scratch and build 
the government they want. 


Yasser Arafat and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization 

Q. Mr. President, let me bring you back 
to the Middle East. You’ve got very little 
time left, and Mr. Arafat of the PLO [Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization] seems to be 
inching towards the kinds of conditions you 
and Mr. Shultz have said he should. Is this 
perhaps not time to go the inch in his direc- 
tion and start some kind of talks with Mr. 
Arafat rather than, as Mr. Shultz did, close 
the door on him? 

The President. No, we’ve been watching 
very closely. And for example, we thought 
in the last few days that there was a state- 
ment that came out of that meeting in 
Sweden that appeared to be clean-cut and 
not with the things around the edge that 
then defused what seemed to be a pledge. 
But we had to wait until his press confer- 
ence and what he said. And I have to say 
that again he has left openings for himself, 
where he can deny that he meant this or 
meant that that sounded so clean-cut. It’s 
up to him. We are willing to meet with him 
and talk with him, and I’m sure the Israelis 
would be, when once and for all it is clear- 
cut that he is ready to recognize Israel’s 
right to be a nation, that he is ready to 
negotiate on behalf of the Palestinian 
people for a homeland for them, and so 
forth. 

Now, the thing about George Shultz’s de- 
cision—I'd like to call to your attention— 
there is a law passed by the Congress with 
regard to the conditions for granting a 
waiver to someone to come in and meet 
with the United Nations or participate in 
what they’re doing. And there’s no way 
under that law that Mr. Arafat qualifies as 
yet. And the day that he does, and it is 
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clear cut, then we can grant that visa. But 
as I say, he is barred by the terms of that 
law, and the only way that the—and the 
Secretary of State has full power under that 
law. It’s his decision to make. And he can 
only grant a waiver if an individual meets 
certain requirements, and Arafat doesn’t. 

Q. Well, to follow up, and to be just as 
clear-cut: Did he not in his statement say 
that he accepts the U.N. articles and that he 
recognizes Israel? What is the fine line that 
he hasn’t crossed? 

The President. What we're still analyzing 
is—then, as he went on, other things in 
which—it’s a case, and this has happened 
before, certainly with the same individual— 
you could quote to him, Oh, you said this, 
but he’s still in a position where he can say, 
Well, yes, but wait a minute, I also said this. 
And then you find that the second “this” 
kind of reduces or nullifies the first “this.” 


Nuclear Power Plants 


Q. Mr. President, in your opening state- 
ment, you made reference to our military 
strength. Sir, a principal element of this na- 
tion’s strength is our nuclear deterrent, and 
during your administration, sir, numerous 
nuclear production plants have been al- 
lowed to decay, including plants which 
produce plutonium and tritium. Sir, what 
have you directed your aides to do about 
the problem, and how serious is the threat, 
particularly since there are plants now in 
Colorado and South Carolina which have 
not been allowed to reopen due to safety 
problems? 

The President. And we have made it very 
plain that we will not allow those plants to 
reopen until they meet the requirements 
and constitute no danger to the citizens of 
this country. And it just has to be that cold 
turkey. Now, I don’t think that we can be 
blamed for the deterioration that certainly 
began long before we were here. 

Q. Mr. President, but if I could follow up: 
Isn’t it true that you have left President- 
elect Bush a tremendous financial and na- 
tional security challenge not only in getting 
these plants back in operating order but 
also in devising ways that we can dispose of 
our nuclear waste? 

The President. No, we are working on 
that, and we have been, and we’ve made 
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more progress than I think we’re given 
credit for on that. And he’ll have to contin- 
ue with doing those things. And I don’t 
think that the problems are all money. Bill 
[Bill Plante, CBS News]? 


American Hostages in Lebanon 


Q. Mr. President, do you have any reason 
to believe that the American hostages who 
are still being held in the Middle East will 
be released after you leave office? 

The President. 1 don’t think that anyone 
that takes over this office is going to give in, 
nor did I. That is, again, one of those things 
I should have said to your question, Bill— 
that you go to bed with every night. And 
we are hopeful that there can be avenues 
that would open. We cannot enter into ne- 
gotiating in the sense of what kind of 
ransom to pay, or you're just encouraging 
more hostage-taking. But there are other 
channels. We’re not advocating that any in- 
dividual, as some have, take it upon them- 
selves to try to get them out. But we’re 
looking at every channel that we can find 
to try and get them. And I imagine that the 
ultimate is going to have to be somehow a 
negotiation with Iran, because they have 
control of those people. 

Q. So, you would be willing to do this 
negotiation with Iran, sir. Is that right— 
either now or before you leave office or 
after Mr. Bush takes over—you’re willing to 
negotiate with Iran? 

The President. Oh, there have got to be 
some changes there, too. We were not ne- 
gotiating with them on the so-called Iran- 
contra affair at all. We were heeding a plea 
from some individuals. And at that time all 
of you were kind of heralding the day in 
the media that was going to come within a 
week that the Ayatollah would no longer be 
the head of government because of his 
health. And these people among those who 
were planning ahead to have a government. 

Q. Are you going to do it now? 

The President. What? 

Q. Are you going to do it now, sir? 

The President. There are things, condi- 
tions, that have to be met also there. Any 
time that they are ready to come forward 
on an open basis, we would be ready to talk 
to them. 


Soviet-U.S. Relations 


Q. Mr. President, the United States and 
the Soviet Union were once allies during 
World War II. Do you see that the begin- 
ning that had been made here with you and 
Mr. Gorbachev resulting in a situation 
where we would once more count the 
Soviet Union as an ally and have free and 
open trade with them on a large-scale basis? 

The President. 1 think that is all depend- 
ent on them. If it can be definitely estab- 
lished that they no longer are following the 
expansionist policy that was instituted in 
the Communist revolution: that their goal 
must be a one-world Communist state. 
Now, if that has definitely been given up, 
and certainly there are indications, we 
could anticipate bringing such a thing 
about. Then I do think that there is evi- 
dence that they don’t like being the pariah, 
that they might want to join the family of 
nations and join them with the idea of 
bringing about or establishing peace. 

Q. Is that something you want, sir? 

The President. Yes. One of the first things 
that I ever told him when we met, I said, 
“There are two of us here in this room, just 
two men.” And I said, “It’s a unique situa- 
tion. Between us, we have the power to 
start World War III, or between us, we 
have the power to bring peace to the 
world—a lasting peace.” And apparently, 
we’ve been working in that direction. 


Soviet Military Reductions 


Q. Mr. President, if the Soviet Union 
makes good on it, and does reduce USS. 
troop strength, there’s talk on Capitol Hill 
that perhaps the U.S. can follow suit, and in 
the process reduce our defense spending 
and make an impact on the budget deficit. 
Do you foresee that as a realistic possibility? 

The President. Now, I guess I wasn’t 
switching signals here fast enough at the 
very beginning of this. Are you suggesting 
that the defense spending is—— 

Q. Soviet troop cuts could lead to some 
cuts on our own, and that this would help 
to reduce the deficit? People are already 
looking—some Democrats—thinking that 
this may help us to reduce the deficit. 

The President. Well, once again, I must 
repeat, that can’t happen with our defense 
spending until we have reached a parity 
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and at which then both sides can continue 
the reduction of weapons and keeping it at 
a parity. But that is not true today. The 
dropping of 500,000 military personnel still 
leaves them with 5 million under arms. 
They still outnumber us in tanks and artil- 
lery weapons after they make these cuts. 
So, we haven’t achieved parity, but at least 
if he goes through with that and succeeds in 
that, he is going to bring it down to a range 
where I think that he would see that we 
could proceed and continue then mutually 
reducing arms. 

The Press. Thank you, Mr. President. 
Merry Christmas. 

The President. Thank you. Merry Christ- 
mas to you all. 


Note: The President’s 44th news conference 
began at 8 p.m. in the East Room at the 
White House. It was broadcast live on na- 
tionwide radio and television. 


Appointment of John O. Koehler as a 
Member of the National Commission 


for Employment Policy 
December 9, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint John O. Koehler to be a 
member of the National Commission for 
Employment Policy for a term expiring 
March 20, 1991. He would succeed Max L. 
Rowe. 

Since 1985 Mr. Koehler has been presi- 
dent of Koehler International, Ltd., in 
Stamford, CT. In 1987 he served as Assist- 
ant to the President and Director of Com- 
munications at the White House. From 
1957 to 1985, Mr. Koehler worked for the 
Associated Press News Agency, serving in 
numerous capacities: reporter and editor, 
1957-1959; foreign correspondent in Frank- 
furt, Germany, 1959; head of the Bonn 
bureau, 1960-1963; chief correspondent in 
Berlin, 1963; chief of bureau in New Jersey, 
1965; deputy director of personnel, 1967; 
general executive for personnel, 1968; gen- 
eral executive for the world services divi- 
sion, 1973; general executive for special 
international projects, 1975; assistant to 


president and general manager, 1976-1977; 
and deputy director, assistant general man- 
ager, and managing director of world serv- 
ices, 1977-1983. 

Mr. Koehler served in the United States 
Army Reserve, 1954-1957. He was born 
June 11, 1930, in Dresden, Germany. He is 
married and currently resides in Stamford, 
CT. 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations on the 
President and Mrs. Reagan’s Annual 
Physical and Postoperative 
Examinations 

December 9, 1988 


The President and First Lady completed 
their annual physical and postoperative ex- 
aminations at approximately 5 o’clock this 
afternoon at Bethesda Naval Hospital. The 
President’s physician, Dr. John Hutton, says 
the President is in excellent health and 
there is no evidence of any cancer recur- 
rence in the First Lady’s mammogram. 
“The President is in remarkable physical 
condition,” Dr. Hutton said. 

The President’s chest x-ray was clear. His 
urine samples were normal. There was no 
clinically significant change in his pulmo- 
nary condition. His colonoscopy was per- 
formed without sedation of any kind. One 
small piece of tissue, which resembled a 
small adenomatous polyp, was removed for 
biopsy. The tissue, taken from a point ap- 
proximately 120 centimeters into the colon, 
and approximately 1 to 2 millimeters in 
size, will be tested over the weekend. It 
appeared to be benign. The stress test and 
electrocardiogram showed the President’s 
cardiovascular system is unchanged and 
normal. Similarly, the CAT scan test 
showed no intra-abdominal abnormality. 

Mrs. Reagan’s mammogram showed no 
evidence of cancer of any kind. Physical 
examination showed her condition was 
normal. This was the First Lady’s second 
mammogram since undergoing a left modi- 
fied radical mastectomy in October 1987. 
The First Lady believes strongly in the use 





of mammography for the early detection of 
breast cancer. She urges women to be regu- 
larly tested. 

Following the tests, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan briefly visited with Justice Wil- 
liam Brennan, who is also in Bethesda 
Naval Hospital. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the Office of the 
Press Secretary and not included elsewhere 
in this issue. 





December 4 
In the afternoon, the President returned 


to the White House from a weekend stay at 
Camp David, MD. 


December 5 

The President met at the White House 
with: 

—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
reception in the House Chamber at the U.S. 
Capitol host¢d by Members of the House of 
Representatiyes. 


December 6 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—Craig A. Nalen, President and Chief 
Executive Officer of the Overseas Pri- 
vate Investment Corporation; 

—administration officials, to discuss the 
upcoming meeting with President Gor- 
bachev of the Soviet Union; 

—representatives of the Alzheimer’s Asso- 
ciation; 

—officers of the Air Force Association. 
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December 7 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Kenneth M. Du- 
berstein, Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. 

In the morning, President Reagan trav- 
eled to Governor’s Island, NY, for a meet- 
ing and luncheon with the Vice President 
and President Gorbachev of the Soviet 
Union. After the luncheon, the two Presi- 
dents and the Vice President went to Liber- 
ty Village and viewed New York harbor. 
President Reagan then returned to Wash- 
ington, DC. 


December 8 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Kenneth M. Duber- 
stein, Chief of Staff to the President; 
and Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs; 

—the Vice President, for lunch; 

—the executive committee of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers. 


December 9 

The President met at the White House 
with the Vice President; Kenneth M. Du- 
berstein, Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs. 

In the afternoon, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan went to Bethesda Naval Medical 
Center for their annual physical and postop- 
erative examinations. After their examina- 
tions, they went to Camp David for the 
weekend. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





Note: The Congress having adjourned sine 
die on Saturday, October 22, no nomina- 
tions were submitted during the period cov- 
ered by this issue. The first session of the 
101st Congress will convene on January 3, 
1989. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released December 7 


Transcript: 

Informal exchange between President Mik- 
hail Gorbachev of the Soviet Union and re- 
porters following a meeting with President 
Reagan and the Vice President on Gover- 
nor’s Island, NY (two releases) 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on President Reagan and the 
Vice President’s meeting with President 
Mikhail Gorbachev of the Soviet Union on 
Governor’s Island, NY—by Secretary of 
State George P. Shultz 


Released December 8 


Announcement: 

President and Mrs. Reagan’s attendance of 
the taping of a “Christmas in Washington” 
at the National Building Museum on the 
evening of December 21 


Announcement: 

President and Mrs. Reagan’s annual physical 
and postoperative examinations at the Be- 
thesda Naval Medical Center on December 
9 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Note: The President completed his consider- 
ation of acts and joint resolutions passed 
during the second session of the 100th Con- 
gress on November 23. 
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